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MEMORIALS AND FOOTPRINTS OF COLUMBUS. 

BY 

GEN. JAS. GRANT WILSON, 
Life-Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. President ; Ladies and Gentlemen : 

On a winter's day, four hundred years ago, a weary way- 
farer, meanly clad in the garb of a sailor, stopped at the 
gate of an ancient Andalusian monastery of Franciscan 
friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida, and now pre- 
served by the Government of Spain as a national monu- 
ment, and asked of the porter a little bread and water for 
himself and the hungry child who accompanied him. 
While receiving this humble refreshment, the Prior of the 
monastery, Juan Perez de Marchena, passing by, was struck 
with the appearance of the middle-aged man, and observing 
by his air and accent that he was a foreigner, entered into 
conversation with him. Becoming deeply interested in the 
stranger and his far-reaching schemes, the kind Marchena 
invited the tired travellers to remain. After a sojourn of 
several days, the elder departed for Cordova, where the 
Spanish monarchs were then assembling their grand army 
for a campaign against the Moorish city of Granada — leav- 
ing his young son behind in care of the good Prior of 
Rabida. 
Permit me to attempt another picture. 
Nine years have passed away since the occurrence of the 
little incident at the monastery near Palos. The scene is 
now changed to the bright city of Barcelona, in Catalonia, 
another province of Spain. A magnificent cavalcade ap- 
proaches by the principal street — the time is April, perhaps 
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this very 25th. At the head of the procession proudly 
rides a man of imposing presence and lofty bearing, gor- 
geously arrayed, and surrounded by many of the magnates 
and nobles of Castile and Aragon. Presently the cavalcade 
halts before a palace, the leader and his companions dis- 
mount from their gaily-caparisoned Andalusian steeds, and 
present themselves before the ever-famous Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who receive the distinguished-looking leader with 
every mark of honor, and greet him as our good friend the 
Viceroy and Admiral of the Indies. He is invited to be 
seated — a rare honor in that proud and punctilious Court — 
and when he retires from the royal presence he is attended 
by the greatest grandees of Spain, and followed by the 
frantic populace, who cheer him all the way to the palace 
assigned to him for a residence during his stay in Bar- 
celona. 

Could greater contrast of circumstance and condition be 
conceived % The penniless traveller begging for bread at 
the monastery gate, and the great Admiral and Viceroy of 
the Indies received by the proud rulers of Spain in their 
palace on the public plaza of brilliant Barcelona. These 
are, n,eed I add, two scenes in the career of "the world- 
seeking Genoese ' ' in honor of whose memory we are now 
assembled. 

It was in good part owing to my interest in the story of 
Columbus that I was last year induced to make a pilgrimage 
through Spain, and to visit many spots and scenes in some 
way connected with him. The same motive influenced me 
in revisiting many places in sunny, and now forever 
united, Italy. But before following the footprints of 
Columbus, I shall venture to refresh your memories with 
a few particulars of the sad and pathetic story of his life. 
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It is a singular circumstance that we do not know with 
certainty where or when Columbus was born. His descend- 
ant the Duke de Veragua believes, with the best authori- 
ties, that he was a native of Genoa, and that his birth 
occurred about the year 1436 — possibly as late as 1440. 
According to the custom of the time, he Latinized his name 
of Christoforo Colombo into Columbus, and when he went 
to Spain adopted the Spanish form of it, Chistobal Colon. 
He was the eldest son of Domenico Colombo, a wool-comber, 
and his wife, Susanna Fontanarossa. They had two other 
sons, Bartolomeo and Giacomo, the latter called in Spain 
Diego. The early history of Columbus is involved in 
obscurity. His son and biographer, Ferdinand, unwilling 
from mistaken pride to reveal the humble condition from 
which his father emerged, has left his biography very 
incomplete. We know that for a time he attended school, 
and assisted his father in the trade of wool-combing, before 
going to sea at the age of fifteen ; also, that he saw some 
sea-fighting in the wars between Genoa and Venice. These 
unknown years, it would appear, were stormy, laborious, 
and eventful. " Wherever ship has sailed," Columbus 
writes, "there have I journeyed." We know that he was 
wrecked in an engagement begun off Cape St. Vincent, and 
before his ship sank escaped on a plank and reached the 
shores of Portugal. This was about 1470. He made his 
way to Lisbon, where he supported himself by making 
maps and charts, and by occasional voyages. A few years 
later he met and married Donna Felipa, daughter of an 
Italian named Parestrello, who had been Governor of Porto 
Santo. Columbus resided for some time on this island, 
where his wife— would that we knew something of her— 
had inherited a small property, and where their son Diego 
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was born. Here he studied the papers and maps left by his 
father-in-law, a distinguished navigator under Prince Henry 
of Portugal, and here he was constantly brought into asso- 
ciation with persons interested in maritime discovery. The 
precise date when Columbus conceived the design of dis- 
covering — not a new continent, but a western route to Asia 
— cannot be determined — probably about 1474. During the 
ensuing ten years he made proposals of discovery to Genoa, 
Portugal, Venice, France, and England, which were deemed 
by some of those governments the extravagant demands of 
a mere adventurer. The King of Portugal, after having 
referred the project to a maritime junto and to his council, 
both of whom regarded it as visionary, nevertheless sent a 
caravel, under the pretext of taking provisions to the Cape 
de Verde Islands, but with secret instructions to try the 
route proposed by Columbus. After sailing several days, 
the pilots, losing courage, returned with the report that no 
indications of land had been seen. King John was not yet 
inclined to give up the scheme, although it had been most 
unmercifully ridiculed by his council and other unbe- 
lievers. But Columbus, who had lost his wife and property, 
as well as all hope of aid in that quarter, determined to 
abandon Portugal and seek elsewhere for patronage. 
Accordingly he left Lisbon toward the end of 1484, secretly, 
lest his departure should be prevented, and set out for 
Spain. Meeting, as I have already mentioned, with Mar- 
chena, the Superior of La Rabida, that good man became 
so deeply interested in his glorious project that he detained 
him as a guest, and sent for the learned physician of Palos, 
Garcia Fernandez, to discuss the scheme. Now it was 
for the first time listened to with admiration. Marchena, 
assuming charge of the maintenance and education of the 
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young son of Columbus, gave the father a letter of intro- 
duction to the Confessor of Isabella, Fernando de Tala- 
vera. After seven years of weary attendance on the Span- 
ish Court, Columbus was on the point of departure for 
France, when stipulations were at last signed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella at the Camp of Santa Fe, on the 17th of 
April, 1492. On Friday, the 3rd of August, Columbus, 
as admiral of the seas and lands which he expected to dis- 
cover, set sail from the bar of Saltes, near Palos, with the 
Santa Maria, a decked vessel of 90 feet keel, and two 
caravels, or undecked boats, the Pinta and Nina, much 
smaller than the Santa Maria. The three crews num- 
bered 120 men. 

On Friday, the 12th of October, 1492, the outposts of the 
New World were seen,* and in the Spring of the following 
year news of the startling event burst upon the astonished 
ears of Europe. Columbus landed triumphantly at Palos 
on Friday, the 15th of March, 1493, and in his journey 
through Spain to Barcelona he received princely honors 
all the way. There, as already related, his entrance, with 
some of the natives, and with the arms and utensils of the 
discovered islands, was a long-delayed triumph, as striking 
and more glorious than that of a Eoman conqueror. 

It is aside from my purpose to speak of the other voyages 
of Columbus, or of the trials and troubles of his future 
career, inseparably connected with the records of the injus- 
tice and ingratitude of kings. To make some slight amends 

* One of the Bahama group in the land first discovered, but as to which par- 
ticular island there is great difference of opinion. Humboldt thinks it was 
Cat Island, called by the natives Guanahavi, and by the Spaniards San Salva- 
dor. Some writers have claimed that it was on that beautiful spot where 
Columbus wished to be buried and where he slept for centuries — the island of 
Santo Domingo. 
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for the sorrows and wrongs of the discoverer, his remains 
received a pompous funeral, and his grave and coat of 
arms the following motto ordered by the king. "A Cas- 
tilla y a Leon JNeuvo Mundo dio Colon." "To Cas- 
tile and Leon, Columbus gave a new world." But death 
did not end his voyages. His remains, first deposited in 
the Convent of St. Francis, at Valladolid, were transferred 
in 1513 to the Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas, in 
Seville, and were, a few years later, sent across the seas he 
had discovered, to Santo Domingo, and buried in the 
cathedral of that city. After two hundred and sixty 
years, what was then believed to be the bones of Columbus 
were removed with much pomp and ceremony to the cathe- 
dral of Havana, where they now repose. But many author- 
ities entitled to our respect maintain that the mortal 
remains removed from Santo Domingo in 1796 were not 
those of Christopher Columbus, but of his son Diego. This 
son married a niece of the Duke of Alva. Their eldest son, 
Luis, exchanged the hereditary dignity of admiral for that 
of Duke of Veragua, and a handsome pension. His daugh- 
ter married her cousin Diego Columbus, and died without 
issue, the male line thus becoming extinct. Finally, the 
title and property became, in 1608, merged, by marriage 
through the female line, in a younger branch of the royal 
house of Bragancja, and is now represented by the present 
Duke of Yeragua, who bears, as will be seen later in the 
evening, a family resemblance to Columbus. 

The Duke, whose mansion is full of manuscript and 
other memorials of his illustrious ancestor, in answer to 
several inquiries, writes to me during the present year as 
follows : "The most authentic portrait of Columbus, in my 
opinion, is the one recently restored and engraved by the 
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Royal Historical Society, which you saw last winter in the 
National Library. The best statue of the discoverer is the 
one erected a few months ago on the Columbus monument 
in Madrid, now nearly completed. 

"I do not think any of the historians or writers have 
been successful in their attempts to deprive Genoa of the 
honor of being the birthplace of Columbus, or in taking 
from Havana the glory of possessing his ashes. 

"In regard to the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America, I am positive that the King of Spain and his gov- 
ernment purpose commemorating that .event in 1892, in a 
grand and appropriate manner, giving the United States 
the first place among the nations invited to join in the 
important celebration. Should your Republic decide on a 
commemoration to be celebrated in the city of New York, 
the great metropolis of the New World, it is to be hoped 
that it will occur at a time and in a manner that will not 
conflict with the programme of the King of Spain. So I 
trust that your definite arrangements will be postponed 
until you are duly acquainted with our project." 

One pleasant and appropriate feature of the American 
commemoration of the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of our country to which the Duke refers will probably be 
the unveiling in our Central Park of a noble statue of 
Columbus, for which many prominent gentlemen of this 
and other cities have already sent me their names as sub- 
scribers. 

Entering Spain from the north, as all travellers should 
do, I first came upon the footprints of Columbus in the 
ancient Spanish border city of Burgos. To her glorious 
cathedral, in many particulars unequalled in Europe, the 
admiral on returning from his second voyage in 1496, 
accompanied the sovereigns, and, kneeling by their side, 
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listened to the Te Deum sung, not in celebration of some 
great victory, but in honor of his safe return. A magnifi- 
cent altar, ordered by Queen Isabella, was decorated with 
the gold brought from America by the admiral on his 
second visit. 

At Valladolid, once the capital of Spain, there are many 
objects of interest to arrest the attention of the traveller. 
There may be seen the palace in which Philip the Second 
was born, and La Audiencia, where his great-grand- 
mother, the friend of Columbus, was married to Ferdinand, 
and in which, a few years later, the Queen received him. 
There, too, may be seen the house in which Cervantes com- 
posed his immortal work, and who died on the same day 
that Shakespeare passed away. There also is a modest 
dwelling in an obscure street to which many of the most 
distinguished of the earth have made pious pilgrimages. 
Here, at Number 2, Calle Ancha de la Magdalena, on 
Ascension Day, 1506, in a small apartment fronting on the 
narrow street, with a few faithful friends and followers 
standing by his bedside, Christopher Columbus breathed 
his last. A small tablet on the front of the two-story stone 
building, some six hundred years old, briefly states, "Here 
died Columbus." Near by is the Convent of San Fran- 
cisco, where his remains were placed on the 23d of May, 
three days after his death. Six years later, they were 
removed to Seville, but for what purpose is not known. 
In the museum of Yalladolid, there are some memorials of 
Columbus, and of those other Italians, Cabot, Vespucci or 
Vesputius, and Verrazzano,who, with Columbus, anticipated 
all others in the discoveries of the American continent. 

" Their's was the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea." 
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The next point of interest connected with Columbus in 
our Spanish pilgrimage was Salamanca, the scene of one 
of Wellington' s overwhelming victories. I have heard the 
stirring story from one of his heroes who was in the battle 
and who is still living. * It was in the time of Columbus 
the seat of a University, then second only to that of Paris; 
its students numbering more than ten thousand. Strange 
to say, there, where the system of Copernicus — then held 
everywhere as heretical — was expounded, was the very 
place in which the explorer met with the greatest opposi- 
tion, some derision and scorn, when he was sent before a 
council of catedraticos to Valcuervo, six miles away, as 
being more secluded and quieter than the halls of the Uni- 
versity and the Court of the Sovereigns, then sojourning 
for a short time at Salamanca. 

Of course there are many memorials of Columbus to be 
met with at Madrid. At the National Library, containing 
600,000 volumes, I was shown an original letter addressed 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, and later, at Seville, had the 
privilege of holding in my hand a manuscript copy, also 
written by Columbus, but unsigned, f There also I saw 

* Ex-Chaplain-General G. J. Gleig, of the British Army, author of upwards 
of forty historical and biographical volumes, including the Washington and 
New Orleans campaigns, in which he participated, and, at the latter place, was 
severely wounded. 

f "It is impossible to read the letter descriptive of his fourth and last 
voyage without the deepest sympathy, the occasional murmurings and half- 
suppressed complaints which are uttered in the course of this touching letier. 
These murmurings and complaints are wrung from the manly spirit of Colum- 
bus by sickness and sorrow, and though reduced almost to the brink of 
despair by the injustice of the King, yet we find nothing harsh or disre- 
spectful in his language to the sovereign. A curious contrast is presented to 
us The gift of a world could not win the monarch to gratitude; the infliction 
of chains, as a recompense for that gift, could not provoke the subject to 
disloyalty. The same great heart which through more than twenty years of 
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what is now believed to be the best portrait extant, painted 
by an Italian artist whose name is unknown. Of this por- 
trait, to which the Duke de Veragua's letter alludes, there 
are at least three excellent copies in this country — one in 
the possession of this Society, the gift of its honored 
President ; another presented to Colby University of Maine 
by ex-Senator Hamlin of that State, recently Minister to 
Spain; and a third in the collection of the Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, the gift of ex-Governor Fairchild, who 
also represented the United States at the Court of Spain. 
It has recently been engraved by the Royal Academy of His- 
tory, and a copy presented through the speaker to a sister 
society of New York.* At the Marine Museum is shown an 
admirable model of the Santa Maria, in which Columbus 
made his first voyage to America ; and at the Royal Armory 
a complete suit of armor worn by the great discover. If 
genuine, as asserted, I think, from a measurement I made 
of it, he must have been above five feet ten inches in height, 
and weighing probably between one hundred and sixty and 
one hundred and seventy pounds. In the Senate Chamber 
is a splendid painting, which has been finely engraved, 
representing Columbus surrounded by a group of savants, 
who are listening incredulously to his plans of exploration; 
and at the National Gallery, among the richest of Europe, 
with its hundred Murillos and Valasquezes, a good picture 
and a very large one, representing the reception of the great 
admiral at Barcelona by the King and Queen. In 1882, a 

* The New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 

disappointment and chagrin, gave him strength to beg and buffet his way to 
glory, still taught him to bear with majestic meekness the conversion of that 
glory into unmerited shame." — R. H. Major's Letters of Columbus, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1847. 
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noble marble statue by Samartin was set up in the Senate 
Chamber, the pedestal bearing the following words : 

"A las Diez de la noche en 11 October 1492." 

TlERRA ! 

Another interesting and valuable portrait of the Admiral 
is the well-known Jefferson copy, made from the original 
in the Uffizi Gallery of Florence, and now in the possession 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society.* But I will not 
dwell on the portraits of Columbus, as the topic has re- 
cently been exhaustively treated by Chief Justice Daly in 
his most interesting paper read to this Society, f 

In the present year, another fine statue, of heroic size, by 
the Spanish sculptor Sunal, has been erected on the uncom- 
pleted Columbus monument of Madrid, a photograph of 
which I had hoped to receive in season to have had in- 
cluded among the stereopticon views which will be exhib- 
ited to you this evening.:]: The monument stands in the 
Plaza de Colon. 



90 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
16 April, U84. 



'ON, | 
i- > 

Dear General Grant Wilson : 

I have delayed answering yours of the 13th inst. until I could verify my 
own recollections. The portrait of Columbus in our Historical Gallery is an 
old and excellent copy of the Uffizi portrait, and was obtained from the Jef- 
ferson family on the breaking up of his mansion about 1827. It was presented 
to our Society by Mr. Israel Thorndike. You will find all this.land more, in 
the note of our Cabinet Keeper, Dr. Fitch Edward Oliver, which I inclose. 
In haste, but very truly yours, 

Robt. C. Winthrop. 

f The subject has also been treated with fullness of knowledge by Prof. 
James D. Butler, LL.D., of Wisconsin, in a monograph, entitled " The Por- 
traits of Columbus." Madison, 1883. 

If. A letter from my friend Dwight T. Reed, Charge d' Affaires at the Court of 
Spain, dated Madrid, April 15, 1884, announces that the photograph will ac- 
company or immediately follow his communication; and adds: "This statue 
is considered better than the one in the Senate Chamber." 
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A few months ago I saw at Moscow the most valuable 
book in the world. It was presented to the Patriarch of 
the Greek Church, and is preserved in the Kremlin Cathe- 
dral, in which the Emperors of Russia have been crowned 
for centuries. It is a large folio Bible, printed in the Rus- 
sian language, bound in solid silver, and inlaid with dia- 
monds, pearls and other precious stones ! It weighs some 
seventy pounds, and cost the mother of Peter the Great, 
who presented it to the Church, more than one hundred 
thousand dollars ! As a special favor I was, by request of 
an official of the Czar' s household, permitted to handle it. 
Some of the diamonds were as big as small beans. But 
more valuable and precious, in my estimation, is a Missal, 
elegantly printed by hand on vellum, richly gilt and deco- 
rated, also blazing with gold and precious jewels, to be seen 
in the library of the King of Spain. On what was once a 
blank leaf of this beautifully illuminated prayer-book, is 
the following inscription, written in letters of gold : Fer- 
dinandus et Elizabet pussimi Regis, sacrum hunc librum, 
Indie gazal primitus ornavunt— "Ferdinand and Isabella, 
those most devout sovereigns, adorned this sacred book 
with the first fruits of the Indies." The Missal was made 
for their grandson, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and the 
gold with which it is partly bound and ornamented was 
the first brought from the New "World by Columbus, who 
was also among the first persons to whom the book was 
shown by his good friend the gracious Queen. 

The Duke of Veragua, in his Madrid residence, has, as I 
have mentioned, many manuscripts and other memorials of 
his illustrious ancestor, including several portraits, and a 
number of interesting and important papers relating to or 
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written by Columbus. * Another grandee of Spain possesses 

* The following is a complete list of these priceless Columbus documents: 

1. Capitulaciones hechas por Don Cristobal Colon con los Reyes Catolicos 
en la villa de Santa Fe de la Vega de Granada, en 17 de Abril, 1492. (Testi- 
monio dado por Rodrigo Perez, Escribano y Notario Publico en la ciudad 
Isabela de la Isla Espafiola, en 16 de Diciembre de 1495.) 

2. Traslado de una Cedula de los Reyes Catolicos, concediendo k Don Cris- 
tobal Colon todas las preminencias de que gozaba el Almirante de Castilla. 
(Traslado de varias cedulas sobre la poblicion de las Indias.) Facultad conce- 
dida al Almirante Don Cristobal Colon para fundar Mayorazgo. 

(Estos documentos forman un libro encuadernado en cuya primera tapa 
estanlas armas de Colon.) 

3. Real Cedula original mandandoa Diego Rodriguez y demas compafieros, 
tuviesen proutas las dos Carabelas conque habian sido condenados a servir a 
S. M. por dos meses para p'artir con el Almirante Don Cristobal Colon. 

4. Asiento original que hizo D. Cristobal Colon con los Reyes Catolicos de 
los maravedises que eran menester para sueldos y mantenimiento de las per- 
sonas que habia de llevar a las Indias. 

5. Real Cedula original raandando al Almirante Mayor de la mar Diezmeros 
y Portazgueros, consintiesen a Don Cristobal Colon sacar libremente vituallas, 
mantenimientos, etc , para el viage de las Indias. 

6. Real Cedula original sobre las trescientas personas que Colon debia llevar 
a las Indias. 

7. Testimonio de la Bula expedida en Roma por el Papa Alejandro, conce- 
diendo a los Reyes Catolicos todas las islas y tierra flrme que descubriese Don 
Cristobal Colon . 

8. Real Cedula original concediendo a Don Bartolome Colon el titulo de 
Adelantado Mayor de las Indias. 

9. Real Cedula original de los Reyes Catolicos para que Don Cristobal Colon 
volviese a las Indias, perdonando a los delincuentes que partiesen con el 
Almirante. 

Real Ce'dula original concediendo licencia a Don Cristobal Colon paraque 
pudiese repartir tierras y montes entre los moradores de la Isla Espafiola. 

10. Real Cedula original para que los que fuesen a poblar las Indias pagasen 
a S S. M M. la decima parte de lo que sirviesen y la octava al Almirante. 

11. Real Cedula original que confirma el repartimiento de la isla de la Mona 
a favor del Adelantado. 

12. Testimonio de la sentencia arbitral del Cardenal Garcia de Loaisa (seis 
hojas en pergamino). 

13. Titulo de Almirante de las Indias a favor de Don Luis Colon (documento 
en pergamino con un sello de plomo). 

14. Privilegio concedido a Don Luis Colon para que ejerciese jurisdiccion 
en el ingenio de azucar que poblase en la Isla Espafiola. 

15. Minuta del papel entregado por don Cristobal Colon a los jueces que 
entendian en su causa. 
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a sword worn by the admiral, and a small gold box or 
jewel case, which he gave to his son Diego. In the vast 
and precious literary and art collections of the late Duke 
of Ossuna, valued at more than a million of dollars, there 
are many memorials of Columbus, including an authentic 
manuscript copy of his diary ; and another Spanish hidalgo 
permitted me to handle a massive gold ring that belonged 
to the admiral. 

In the gorgeous but gloomy Cathedral of Toledo, as in 
many other Spanish cathedrals, is shown a gigantic St. 
Christopher painted in fresco, which is said to be in honor 
of Columbus ; and in the valuable cathedral library of that 
ancient and once imperial city, among their literary trea- 
sures is displayed a beautiful copy of the "Epistola Chris- 
tofori Colon," which they appeared to prize more highly 
than any other among their 40,000 volumes. On the outer 
wall of the oldest church in Toledo hangs a rusty fringe of 
iron chains, placed there as votive offerings by released 
Christian captives found in the dungeons of Granada, in 
the year that Columbus first sailed across the Summer seas, 
nearly four centuries ago, but none of them ever worn by 

16. Cartas originates de Don Cristobal Colon a su hijo Don Diego (Once 
cartas. Anos de 1504 a 1505) 

17. Cuatro cartas originales de Don Cristobal Colon al P. Gaspar de las 
Cuevas.— De 1502 a 1505. 

18. Carta original de los Reyes Catolicos, encargandole apresure su vuelta. 
Le instruyen de los negocios con Portugal. — 18 de Agosto de 1493. 

19. Copia simple de cuatro cartas de los Reyes Catolicos a Don Cristobal 
Colon.— 1493 a 1494- 

20. Carta de la Reina Catolica a Don Cristobal Colon enviandole un traslado 
del libro que dejo a S. A. — 5 de Setiembre de 1493. 

21 . Carta del Rey de Portugal, signiflcando a Don Cristobal Colon su deseo 
de que viniese a aquel Reino. — 28 de Mayo de 1488. 

22. Minuta de Carta de D. Cristobal Colon a Su Lantidad, dandole cuenta 
de algunos de sus descubrimientos. Se cree que es de letra de D. Fernando 
Colon — Febrero de 1502. 
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him, as has been erroneously stated. Let ns pass on to 
Cordova, the next point in our journey to the South of 
Spain. 

It was at Cordova and in its celebrated mosque — that 
noble type of the religious architecture of the Moors of 
Spain — that Columbus, according to the local tradition, first 
gazed upon Queen Isabella, and, at a later date, saw Car- 
dinal Ximenes, the consummate statesman,* who presented 
him to the sovereigns. There, too, Columbus saw Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, Spain's most renowned soldier, and one of the 
seven chiefs whom Sir William Temple, in his "Essay on 
Heroic Virtue," says "deserved, without wearing, a crown." 
It was at Cordova that the Admiral met the beautiful 
Beatrice Enriquez, mother of his second son Ferdinand, 
and in the cathedral grounds, known as the Court of 
Oranges, that Columbus first saw the lovely, lustrous-eyed 
Andalusian. If what purported to be her portrait, which 
I afterward saw in Seville, was really painted for her she 
must have been a superb specimen of Spanish beauty. 
Here is to be seen the house in which his second son was 
born in 1487, and named Ferdinand in honor of the King. 
From Cordova we journeyed on to Seville. 

Seville, like San Sebastian, Salamanca, Burgos, Valla- 
dolid, and Madrid, has a street or square named in honor 
of Columbus. Adjacent to the residence of Columbus is the 
birthplace of the greatest and sweetest of Spanish painters, 
whose genius almost rivalled Raphael's. In the library of 
33,000 volumes established in Murillo's city by Ferdinand 
Columbus are shown two ancient books that belonged to 
his father, both well filled with marginal notes in his neat 
handwriting. One of these is D'Ailly's " Imago Mundi," 

* Facetiously called by Peter Martyr " the third King of Spain." 
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a rare folio printed at Paris in 1490. It possesses an interest 
from the fact that it was a favorite book of Columbus, by 
whom it was much studied, and by many it is supposed 
that he found in it the opinions which suggested to him 
the feasibility of a western passage to Asia. "It was," 
writes Washington Irving, " a great satisfaction to discover 
the identical volume. It is a most curious and interesting 
document, the only one that remains of Columbus prior to 
his discovery. It illustrates his researches, and in a man- 
ner the current of his thoughts while as yet his great enter- 
prise existed but in idea, and while he was seeking means 
to convince the world of its practicability." The Colum- 
bina Library also possesses an interesting map made by 
Columbus, and containing representations of the Santa 
Maria and her two companions, the copy of the original 
letter to the Queen already described, a large painting of 
Columbus, and many manuscript and other books belong- 
ing to the founder of the library, which, I take pleasure in 
stating, is the most attractive and best conducted of all the 
public collections of his native land. Ferdinand Columbus 
is buried in the superb Cathedral of Seville, the grandest 
in Spain, possibly in the world. On entering the west 
facade the visitor observes in the pavement of the central 
nave a massive marble slab, some six feet by twelve, bearing 
an inscription to the memory of this learned and pious 
man, who accompanied his illustrious father on his fourth 
voyage to America. On the stone is to be seen the motto, 
"To Castile and Leon Columbus gave a New World," and 
pictures of the small ships with which the Western Conti- 
nent was discovered, or rather found anew. In this glorious 
and vast cathedral is shown a large cross made from the 
first gold brought back by Columbus, and in the ex-Queen's 
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Moorish palace I saw an admirably carved group repre- 
senting the admiral kneeling in prayer before his departure 
from Palos on his first voyage. During the hour which I 
had the honor of spending in the Alcazar with his Majesty's 
mother she expressed much interest in the memory and 
memorials of Columbus. Near the Queen's gate is the 
modest little mansion of the ever-famous Figaro, the 
musical Barber of Seville, to whose shop many generations 
of Spaniards have repaired for the professional services of 
his successors. 

San Telmo, the palace of the Duke of Montpensier, uncle 
and father-in-law of the King of Spain, and long the home 
of his lamented daughter, the youthful Queen Mercedes, 
was originally a nautical college, having been founded by 
Ferdinand, the youngest son of Columbus. It now con- 
tains a valuable collection of paintings by Murillo, Velas- 
quez and other Spanish masters, ancient and modern, and 
a most interesting collection of curiosities and bric-a-brac. 
The large garden, with its noble trees and tropical flowers 
and its tasteful fountains, is well worthy of a visit from 
all tourists. 

Among the millions of manuscripts preserved in the 
immense building known as the India House, and contain- 
ing the archives of the Indies, are documents signed by 
Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro ; also fine portraits of those 
three celebrated men. The signature of Cortez is bold and 
handsome, but his associate conqueror could not write, and 
so made his mark, like the Texas witness who was asked 
' ' Do you write your name like a monk, or make your mark 
like a gentleman ? " There may be seen the original treaty 
between Columbus and the cathedral singers dated at Santa 
Fe, close to Granada, and a curiou s letter written by Cer- 
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vantes, being a petition for a reward or compensation for 
the left hand he had lost at the great battle of Lepanto. 
It bears a disdainful endorsement by Philip the Second, 
referring the matter to the Council of the Indies. For sev- 
eral years officials appointed for the purpose have been 
busily arranging and classifying the MSS., which is now 
nearly completed. I was shown 30,000 docketed bundles, 
containing, it was supposed, several millions of documents 
of different kinds relating to the eleven departments into 
which they have been divided.* A list has lately been 
found of the names of all the 120 companions of Columbus 
in his first voyage except two ; and new light has been 
thrown on the relations between Columbus and the brothers 
Pinzon of Palos. Much of this information was made use 
of by Dr. John Grilmary Shea, in his valuable paper entitled 
"Columbus and the men of Palos," read at the April meet- 
ing of the New York Historical Society. 

While in Seville I saw an ancient elaborately-carved 
writing-desk of oak, once the property of Columbus. It is 
an authentic relic, having recently passed from the hands 
of an impoverished grandee — one of the admiral's many 
descendants. I carefully and curiously examined this 
interesting souvenir, and was permitted by the polite 
Andalusian dealer in antiques to indite a letter" to a distant 
friend at the same desk at which Columbus often sat. 
Possibly some wealthy American may be moved to pur- 
chase this charming memorial of Columbus and add it to 
the attractions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or to 
the collections of this Society. The price of the relic was 



* The visitor to Venice may see even a larger collection of manuscripts, num- 
bering 15,000,000, being the archives of Venice complete for more than a thou- 
sand years ! I was there in 1883, when I was shown some of their earliest docu- 
ments dated 883 ! 
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a little less than two thousand dollars, which sum would 
include its safe delivery in this city. From Seville we 
will proceed to Granada, with its magnificent Moorish 
palace of the Alhambra. 

In Granada is shown the battle-flag under which Colum- 
bus fought during the siege of Malaga and elsewhere in the 
Moorish wars, and in Granada's cathedral is buried under 
one of the finest monuments in Europe his friend, Queen 
Isabella, whose tomb the great admiral frequently visited. 
There, too, is shown a small golden casket in which the 
pious Queen collected funds for the cost of the discoverer's 
voyages, and which bears their united names, " Queen Isa- 
bella's Columbus casket." In the Cathedral treasury is also 
to be seen a golden crown made of that precious metal 
brought from the West Indies by the admiral. It was the 
Queen's. While I swept the air with Ferdinand's jeweled 
sceptre, the ladies of our party were, thiough the courtesy 
of the custodian, permitted to wear for a moment the inter- 
esting relic of Isabella the Catholic, so carefully cherished 
for nearly four centuries. It was made in the Summer of 
1493. From the Alhambra the Queen finally despatched 
Columbus on his great quest, and in that same magnificent 
Moorish palace the sovereigns of Spain received him when 
he returned in chains from his third voyage. There is to 
be seen the suite of small apartments occupied by Irving 
while engaged in writing the story of the most successful 
navigator of any age. AVithin the shadows of the Alham- 
bra stands the ancient edifice in which Gonsalvo the great 
captain, breathed his last ; and in the same street the mod- 
est house where the now widowed and childless Eugenie, 
ex-Empress of France, was born in the month of May, 
1826. 
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Journeying on to Jerez, the headquarters of the sherry 
trade, the hidalgo, whose guests we were, in answer to my 
inquiry said that he knew of nothing there in any way con- 
nected with Columbus with the exception of his choicest 
wine, which would appear in due time on his dinner-table, 
as I am happy to remember it did. It was known by the 
curious name of "The bones of Columbus!" We next 
visited Cadiz, once the emporium of the world. Later its 
prosperity passed away, but revived immediately with the 
discovery of America. In a single year Cadiz received from 
the New World one hundred and twenty -five millions in gold 
and silver, and its arsenal employed 6, 000 men. From Cadiz, 
it will be remembered, Columbus sailed September 25, 1493, 
on his second voyage, with a squadron of 17 ships and 1,500 
men. Palos, from whence he departed on his first voyage 
of discovery, is also in the South of Spain, not far distant 
from Cadiz. The Pinzon family is still numerous and has 
flourished in the neighborhood, principally at Moquer, 
where for five centuries they have filled the posts of trust 
and dignity of the little city of 7,000 inhabitants. Descend- 
ants of other companions of Columbus on his first voyage 
are also to be found at Moquer, Huelva, and Xeres or Jerez, 
as well as in closer proximity to Palos. There still stands 
the monastery ruins where Columbus craved charity, and 
the church where he prayed and watched all night after his 
return from the Western World, according to a vow which 
he had made during a dangerous storm at sea. There, too, is 
still to be seen the stone cross at the foot of which Columbus 
knelt with his son Diego, to invoke from heaven the blessing 
which Father Marchena had bestowed on the expedition, 
destined to cross successfully the sea of darkness. 

Barcelona, it will be remembered by many, was in ancient 
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days the rival of Genoa and Venice. It became a part of 
Spain when Ferdinand of Aragon espoused Isabella of 
Castile. Aragon was proud of its armadas, some number- 
ing nearly one hundred sail, and such was the jealousy felt 
at Barcelona, when the rival Castile had lent its money and 
ships to Columbus, that though it was in their maritime 
city that he was received by the Catholic King and Queen, 
to whom he had given a world, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance suited to the occasion, there is no notice of the 
occurrence to be found in the archives of Aragon or Bar- 
celona! This interesting event in the career of Columbus, I 
may mention, has been commemorated by Hanez in a large 
and noble picture in the possession of the National gallery 
of Spain. 

Before taking leave of Spain for sunny Italy I may per- 
haps be permitted to remember that I was received in that 
noble palace at Madrid, which the first Napoleon deemed 
the finest in Europe, exclaiming "Je le tiens enfln cette 
Espagne si desiree, ' ' and that during our half -hour' s conver- 
sation the young King remarked, "Columbus should form 
an enduring bond between Spain and the United States." 
This audience will, I am sure, heartily echo the hope of the 
handsome young monarch, and will wish success to the pro- 
posed Spanish celebration of 1892, in which the descendant 
of Isabella, Alfonso the Twelfth, with his accomplished 
Austrian Queen, takes such a warm and deep interest. Let 
us now turn for a few moments, and but a few, to Italy. 

At Cogoletto, a few miles from Genoa, is still standing a 
small and simple house where it is generally believed 
Columbus was born. Some doubts have been expressed as 
to it being his birth-place, but the weight of evidence is in 
its favor, and his representative, the Duke of Veragua, does 
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not credit the claim made on behalf of a house in Genoa, 
now destroyed, at one time the property and place of resi- 
dence of his father Domenico. Columbus states that he was 
born in Genoa — an expression which, however, was quite 
compatible with his having been born at Cogoletto, Cog- 
oletto being within the then territory of Genoa. Lord 
Tennyson, in one of his early poems, thus alludes to the 
birth-place : 

" How young Columbus seem'd to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove, 

Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, from purple cove, 

Now pacing mute by ocean's rim : 
Till in a narrow street and dim, 

I stay'd the wheels at Cogoletto, 
And drank, and loyally drank, to him." 

There are many memorials of the Great Discoverer in 
what is usually termed his native city, Genoa la Superba. 
Of these the most important is the magnificent monument 
erected twenty-two years ago, in the small but handsome 
square, known as the Piazza di Acquia Verde, opposite the 
imposing railway station, so as to attract the first attention 
of the traveller arriving from beyond the Alps and Appe- 
nines. It consists of a huge square pediment, at the corners 
of which are seated figures of Geography, Justice, Law and 
Religion. Higher up is a circular pedestal decorated with 
prows of galleys, and on which stands a marble group of 
Columbus and an American Indian girl. On the pediment 
below are four bas-reliefs, representing as many events in 
the life of the explorer. The face and figure of Columbus 
are very fine, and are believed to be historically accurate. 
On the facade of a handsome public building on the same 
square may be seen the inscription " Christopher Columbus, 
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Genoese, discovered America," and adjacent to the monu- 
ment is the ancient and interesting palace presented in 
1522 by the Republic of Genoa to Andrea Doria, "The 
Father of his Country." 

In the Council Hall of the Municipio, a grand old Genoese 
palace, are preserved a number of interesting autograph 
letters of Columbus, which I enjoyed the privilege of exam- 
ining, and a large bust of heroic size, the gift of Venice to 
Genoa ; also a large portrait in Mosaic of Columbus, a com- 
panion to a similar one of Marco Polo. In a neighboring 
palace, through the courtesy of its owner and occupant 
Prince Centureoni, I saw a valuable original portrait of 
Columbus, somewhat resembling the one in the National 
Library of Spain. In still another private palace of Genoa 
I had the pleasure of examining a beautiful bronze statue 
of the Discoverer, executed in 1851. At Pisa, Columbus has 
an honored place among the most illustrious of his coun- 
trymen, being carved in oak in the choir of the superb 
cathedral. In the Uffizi Palace, Florence, there is a cele- 
brated portrait, and in the Pitti Palace adjoining there is a 
fine bronze statue with four figures surrounding that of 
Columbus, executed by the late Professor Costoli. He also 
appears as the central figure of a statuette in bronze, to be 
seen in the Brignola Palace, and I observed that the great 
admiral was commemorated in that and many other Italian 
cities by having squares and streets named in his honor. 
Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Milan, Rome, Turin and Naples 
each have their via, corso, or piazza Colombo. 

Columbus figures in many, if not in all, the collections I 
saw in Italy of national portraits. . In the splendid arcade 
of Milan — the most magnificent in the world — are twenty 
full-length statues of illustrious Italians : he is among them, 
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and his is one of fourteen fine marble busts to be seen in 
the palace of the Princess Clothilde, near Turin. 

Many of the great libraries of Italy have printed copies 
of the letter in Latin written by Columbus at Lisbon, in 
March, 1493, announcing to Lord Raphael Sanchez, Treas- 
urer of Ferdinand and Isabella, the discovery of the Western 
World ; but the Ambrosian in Milan is the possessor of a 
unique copy in Spanish, from which it is supposed the other 
six editions were translated and issued at Rome and else- 
where in the same year. It was asserted by the librarian, 
when showing it to me, that there was no duplicate of this 
literary treasure known to bibliographers. Of the sixteen 
copies in Latin that I saw in Spain, Italy, and in the other 
great collections of Europe, the two most perfect were in 
Turin and Venice. This precious brochure of but four small 
quarto leaves is by far the most valuable of its size ever 
printed. A copy was sold in this city last month for $850. 
Specimens of this most costly of incunabula may be seen 
in the show-cases of the Astor and Lenox libraries, and in 
the latter, copies of four of the six Latin editions. No other 
collection in the wide world possesses so many. By the 
side of these rare little volumes in the Lenox Library may 
also be seen three autograph letters written and signed by 
Diego Columbus, the admiral's eldest son. 

There is a large bust of Columbus by Faventurus, wearing 
a cap, in the Museum at Rome, which, with many others, 
was in 1818 presented by Canova, whose noble monument, 
designed by himself, many present will doubtless remember, 
is in the Frari, or Franciscan Church, of Venice. In Naples 
is to be seen a noble painting of the Discoverer, in his days 
of obscurity and poverty, explaining his great plans to the 
Prior Marchena and his poor monks. In the background 
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is his son Diego receiving food from one of the brotherhood. 
It was painted by Monlinavo, who died many years ago. 
Several good copies have been made for this country. At 
the Naples Hospital is a grand marble group, erected a year 
ago, consisting of life-size statues of Columbus, Dante, 
Giotto and the Franciscan Assizi, all admirably executed 
by an eminent sculptor. At the Marciana Library of Venice 
is a large sixteenth-century map, containing a full-length 
portrait of Columbus and another of Marco Polo, the ori- 
ginal of whose will, five, hundred years old, was obligingly 
placed in my hands by the Director Commendatore Veludo, 
together with MSS. of Americus Vesputius and other price- 
less documents, and an illustrated volume, many centuries 
old, in which the fame of Columbus is embalmed in the 
musical and immortal verse of Tasso. 

It may be mentioned that the family of the Discoverer 
can be traced in Savona, Meglia, and other localities in 
the vicinity of Genoa, and that Colombo, the Italian of 
Columbus, is not an uncommon name in other portions of 
Italy. From a Colombo I purchased some articles of bric- 
a-brac at Ravenna, and Colombo was the name of the 
gondolier who, on the morning of April 25th, 1883, con- 
veyed us, on the Grand Canal of Venice, to the church 
where Titian and Canova rest under two of the most 
celebrated tombs of their native city. 

A few words concerning Columbus before concluding this 
desultory paper, the preparation of which has so pleas- 
antly recalled perhaps the most agreeable portion of my 
sixteen months' wanderings in the Old World. 

The name and fame of Columbus is not local or limited. 
It does not belong to any single country or people. It is 
the proud possession of the whole civilized world. In all 
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the transactions of history there is no act which for vast- 
ness and performance can be compared to the discovery of 
the Continent of America, ' ' the like of which was never 
done by any man in ancient or in later times." After 
forming his great and glorious designs, Columbus still con- 
tinued, even during his most destitute days, the promiser 
of kingdoms, holding firmly in his grasp "the keys of the 
ocean sea," claiming, as it were from heaven, the Indies as 
his own, and "dividing them as he pleased." He never 
knew the extent or value of his discovery. He died in the 
conviction that the land he had reached was the long- 
sought Indies. But it was a country far richer than the 
Indies ; and had he, in quitting Cuba, struck into a west- 
erly instead of a southerly direction, it would have carried 
him into the very depths of the golden regions whose 
existence he had so long and so vainly predicted. As it 
was, he "only opened the gates," to use his own language, 
for others more fortunate than himself ; and before he left 
Hispaniola for the last time the young adventurer arrived 
there who was destined, by the conquest of Mexico, to 
realize all the magnificent visions, which had been derided 
only as visions, in the lifetime of Columbus. * 

* Prescott's "Ferdinand and Isabella," Boston, 1838. 



